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THE VOTE OF THE ARMED HANDS, 


‘and the destitute resort to in their extremities—a time 
| for theft, for murder, for every dark and terrible outrage 
that man wreaks on man. 


THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
Perhaps some idea of this kind occupied the mind of 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. | a man w 0, on this night and at this late hour, took his 

, lonely way through one of the lowest and most crowded, 
though now deserted streets on the Surrey side of the 
water. Of this man nothing could be gathered except 
that he wore a felt hat of the Hungarian shape—the 

. rim of which was pulled over and concealed his face— 
Ran, plies rain, fell through the night. jand that he had an ample cloak, one corner of which 

Black clouds blotted out the fair summer sky, and ; was thrown across his left shoulder, after a foreign 
the soft breezes, chilled by the Jong wet, moaned coldly | mode. 
through the sodden streets. |. Who that hat and cloak concealed it was impossible 
Autumn seemed to have come before its time 3 and | to detect. 

the death-chills of the closing year had struck at the| “ Of all nights in the year,” exclaimed the man, who 
very heart of Summer. |had a slightly foreign accent, “to have chosen this! 
_ Few were abroad, for the hour was late, and even the | The cursed rain pice He a bear to the skin. I haven’t 
weessant vehicles of the streets had disappeared. | a dry thread about me.” 
Prowling, houseless wretches, wet to the skin, stole | Hissing out his disgust through his clenched teeth, 
noiselessly along—the wet shining on them in the light the wayfarer clutched his cloak fiercely, and hurried for- 
of the lamps, as on the skins of noisome reptiles—but | ward with quick but cautious steps. 

even these were few. Crime and destitution alike| Suddenly he paused. 

shrank into any hole that offered shelter against such a It was before a house, the upper windows of which 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SECRET TRIBUNAL. 








night. presented a dull though luminous appearance, as if 
Yet it. was a fitting time for deeds such as the criminal lights were burning within, but were partly obscured 
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by some opaque substance. The faint hum of voices 
could be detected in the stillness of the night; but 
beyond these simple indications, the house presented 
no signs of being one of public entertainment. 

Nevertheless, the stort ore as we have seen, at the 
door; and selecting a particular panel, knocked on it 
softly with his clenched hand. ’ 

The knock was precisely similar to that to which the 
man called Roderick had once responded at the house 
in Gray’s Inn-lane. : 

Instantly this signal was answered by a faint tapping 
of a peculiar character from within. He of the cloak 
then pressed his thumb against the panel on which he 
had knocked, and it yielded to the pressure. The panel 
opened about an inch. 

“ We barricade——” said a soft voice, and paused. 

~ St. Génévieve,” answered the stranger, com- 
pleting the sentence. 

Then the door itself opened. 

The house to which entrance was thus guarded by a 
password did not present any remarkable features to 
the first view. A broad flight of stairs, covered with 
an old carpet, rich in pattern and texture, but frayed 
and worn with much trampling, led to an upper storey, 
to which the stranger at once betook himeelf. 

Singularly enough, though a human voice had spokcr 
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through the pan 1, the opening dice bad vot disclosed | President’s desk, aud to which he occasionally referred, | that symbolised to you as One Thousand and One, the 


the form of any jamitor; mor did the stranger gecm to} as he gazed from @me to another of the Brothers, who | sacred hand—day 


need any diveeiion ag to the coyrs® he was fo parsue. 
Hayit ascended, the first flicht of stairs, b@ came 
upon a door of « arlet baize, much faded and tattered, 
and which opencd with a touch; but from its weight, 
and the numeroug sookefs in its post, into which bolts 
might be shot, # was obvi that it might have been 
d to some effect, 
nother flight of steps ascended, then 
nted itself, and this, swinging open, 
both extensive and 





elk od and ¢ war 
From thi 

another door pre 

disclosed 


to a room, 


the ent 


lofty; but the limits of which Were almost concealed by 
the « ity of rank tobacco smoke with which it was 
filled. Aa the eye became accustomed to the scene, 


however, it was not difficult to perceive that the room 
was filled with small groups, who sat each at a little 
table, drinking coffee, smoking, and playing at such in- 
nocent games as dominoes, backgammon, and, in some 
fow instances, écarte, or vingt-un. 

It was, in fact, a café, patronised almost exclusively 
by Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Russians, Hunga- 
rians, and others of foreign aspect; the white face of 
an Englishman but rarely relieving the sallow groups, 
whose conversation, carried on in innumerable tongues, 


was rendered still more bewildering from the incesgant | 


rattle of ivory. 

As the stranger entered, the guests near the door 
looked up carclessly, satisfied themselves as to his aspect, 
and pursued their game. And he, moving easily and 


carelessly among them, appeared about to follow their | his scarlet mask, giving him a strange end ghastly as- 
example, when the wearer of a blaek beard of a pecu-| pect, opened a huge volume which lay before him, and 


liar shape advanced towards him, passed him, and went | 
his way. 

Sut in doing so, his fingers movéd nervously over | 
his breast, and almost without looking at him, the | 
fingers of the etranger’s left hand moved ig return ra- | 
pidly beneath his cloak. | 

Between them there was executed a certaigg monogram 
of mystical significance. 

Then he of the cloak seated himself. i 

It wanted at that moment ten minutes to the hour of | 
two. During those minutes a change came over the | 
aspect of the rooms. Apparently without concert, 
in a manner which would nob have excited tho atten- 
tion of strange: 4y the company rapidly inned. ‘The 

tabel of voices grew less and less di ting; the 
ivory dominoes and the heavy dice subsi 4 but those 
who remained continued their coffee, their cigarettes, 
and their pastime, ag if nothing was transpiring. 

As the hand of a quaint Nuoremburg clock—the 
design a headsman, the hand a falling axe—denoted 
two, the stranger, who still retained his hat slouched 
over his brow, but whe had abandoned his dripping 
cloak, caught up the latter gafment, and throwing it 
around him, disa ypeared through one of several small 
and unobtrusive daa 

No sooner had this door closed behind him than he 
found himself in total darkness, 

There was not, however, much need of light, for the 
way, tortuous us it Was could not easily be mistaken. 
It was a narrow paséage, only sufficiently wide to admit 
of one person at a time ; and it appoared to wind and 
rewind until it terminated in what might have been a 
solid oaken wall. 

Upon this wall he of the cloak repeated the significant 
tups which had gained him admission to the building. 
Instantly the obstaele disappeared; and the eyes of the 
man, shrouded as they were, experienced the pain of 
passing from utter gloom into dassling tet. At the 
samo moment a solemn voice sounded ear. 

“ Brother P” ib said. 

** 1.002,” he replied. 

* At the barricade of iad 

" St. Génévieve.” 

Ilis almost blinded eyes had by time recovered 
sufliciently to take in the sin an soene in 
the midst of which a person so admitted s > 

It was a hall of no great height or width, but of con- 
siderable length. ‘The walls and ceiling were hung 
with red, relieved at intervals by pillars, round which 
cropt moulded serpents, painted in three colours—red, 
white, and blue. At the upper end of the hall was a 
dais, in which the same colours were blended ; and this 
supported a seat appropriated to a personage who ap- 
peared to hold the place of President, but whose appear- 
ance precisely resembled that of a crowd of persons 
with whom the hall was crowded. 

The presidential chair was surmounted by an emblem 
and a seroll: the scroll bore certain words in some 
Sclavonic tongue, andthe emblem was that which never 
fuils to impress the beholder with awe and solemnity. 
It was a human skull! 

The President, like all who constituted this assembly, 
was masked; and the mask which he and they wore 
was of the colour of blood. Upon his head rested a 
ecarlet cap, one of those head-coverings which, in revo- 
lutionary times, have ever been sacred to Liberty. 
From his shoulders depended a loose cloak, of some 
foreign material ; and as he raised his arms he disclosed 
a tricolour sash by which his waist was surrounded, 
and in which glittered the hilt of a dagger, — 

Upon that dagger was inseribed a certain number, 
and beneath it a monogram. 

Profound silence reigned in the hall. 

Only ot intervals was it disturbed by the turning over 
of the leaves of book which Iny outspread upon the 











Only atone point did the masked faces , by 
| change of iti © interest were a It 
‘ € positon th they am. 





also wore red masks and tricolour sashes, end who also 
carried da¢gers with glittering hilts. 
| “In the name of Divine and ever-sacred Liberty, of 
| eternal Equality, and this our most holy Fraternisation,” 
cried the Presiden 
Blood open!” 
| dimmediately a Brother, masked and cloaked, rose from 
amidst the rest, and, facing the President, said :— 
“Tt is for the protection of all that the laws of this 
Sacred Fraternisation should be obeyed by all.” 
| A murmur of approval ran through the assembly. 
“Therefore it is the duty of each to report with un- 
| swerving fidelity the failings of a Brother, even though 
| the penalty be—death.” 
| Again they assented. 
} « Then, as a true Brother, not seeking the blood of 
him whom I shall name, but keeping my sacred vow, 
| whereby I am pledged to hold the caus¥ above blood, 
or birth, or power, or love, or kinsmanship, or lust of 
gold, or any earthly thing, I am here to tender my de- 
nouncement.” 
“How say you, Brothers ?? demanded the President. 
Bowing their heads in silences they assented. 
“We are agreed to hear,” proglaimed the President. 
| Under what Statute do you denounce?” 
* The Statute of ‘Abused Rights,"* 
* Let it be read.” 
Immediately a Brother, whose white hair fell round 





the reading of the rule commenced. It was long and 
of several clauses; but the voice of the reader 
through the hall, disturbing a silence otherwise ab- 


solute, i 


wag at the t 7 


“And whereas ibis mob meet that the maiinery, this 
most Sacred Mraternisation, founded in the behalf o 
aud ag a barrier against the iniquities of Tyee eh be 
prostituted to private ends, to the subversion ef the rights 
and seonrities of or and to the great scandal and ulti- 
mate injury of this Sacred Fraternisation : ; 

“Te is decreed that there shall be but one perdlty for this 
ofience, and that that penalty shall be—Dzarn,”’ 


a masieed senior Hous the y my tay © crash, but 
) n e And 
through the silent hall tnate eckood-Deatit 
“You have heard ?” exclaimed the President, after a 
moment of silence, 
The raised hands of the masked Brothers expressed 
wt Proceed, them,” he eontinned, eddressing the wit. 
ess. 
The. evkdenes;" wae the reply, “is simple. Thave 
the number,” 
“Good. The number is——?” 
« 1,001.” 


The President, turning the pages of the 
neske. bebge Wie eumme 0b langth to coe Gh whlch’ be 


“2 said—* 1,001.” 

“ roel ple, then,” said the masked witness, 
“to say, ate Di most Sacred Fraternisation 
cuthone gat to the commission of the Name- 
“ There is no euch order.” 

* Yet a Brother who ¥ present will produce to you 


the taken the breast of a man found 
ly in the open streets.” 
- aumber upon that Instrument was —— ?” 


are silent?” said the President, after o use, 
Ihave answered the man; and qui the 
spot on peedily 


© had 
lost in the masked crowd | 1 

His placo, however, did not long remain vacant. 
Another mask stepping into it, rapid described upon 
his breast the sacred monogram, and then with a rapid 
sweep drew from his girth a dagger, upon which still 
remained traces of blood. 

It was the dagger which had been drawn from the 
breast of Horace Greville, the actor. 

In a few words, and in a foreign tongue, the man re- 
counted the manner in which he had become possessed 
of this weapon; and having done, respectfully handed 
it to the President, whose keen eyes, glowing through 
the mask of blood, rested for one moment upon the 
number it bore, and upon the monogram beneath it. 

“You produce the {nstrument,” he then said ; “ what 
further ? ’ 

“T have said,” replied the mask; and he, too, retired 
into the crowd. 

Then followed a moment of profound silence. , 

Then, without a word, the President rose from his 
seat. Those among the assembly rose also; and all, 
save those who wore the cap of Liberty, uncovered. 
Drawing from his girdle the dagger which he carried, 
the President laid it upon the open k; then, im a 
voice so cold, so solemn, so sonorous, that it might 
have issued free the skull beside him, he said~ 

“It is your will?” 

There was a movement of acquiescence, 

“Vote, then. In the namo of this most Sacred 


P’ 
} His eye wandered from form to for. a that vast 
| assembly with eager scrutiny. 
| All were silent and motionless, 
* You who will raise against our Brother, symbolised 


t, saddenly, “ I declare the Session of }as One Thousand and One, the armed hand— pro. 


nounce !” 

There was a sound as of a rushing wind. 

There was the upward sweep of a hundred arms—the 
| flash of a hundred daggers. 

The President cast a quick eye over the crowd—his 
own dagger stopped mid way—and in the sepulchral 
sy} in which he had before spoken, he muttered— 

All!’ 

The armed hands dropped. ° 

“The Session. of Blood is closed,” exclaimed the 
President. 

And silently, solemnly, the masked Brothers retired 
by the several doors at which they had entered. 

Aun hour later, Paul Monnerat, enveloped in a slouched 
hat and rain-dripping eloak, passed into the gld house 
in the court of Gray’s Scien, As he did so, he 
muttered to himself in his own language; and his 
words had a mournful sound. 

*T have done my duty,” ho said, “ even to my com- 
rade! Inwhat hour will the armed hand strike ?” 

With this question he elosed the door against the still 
falling rain. 

—_— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AN ESCAPE AND A DISCOVERY. 


Wien Horace Greville opened his eyes, he was no 

longer lying-on the -— road upon which he had fallen, 

8 was in @ room, lying mpon a bed, and within reach 

of him stood a lamp burnmg in a basin on the floor and 
casting long, fantastic shadows of all around it. 

For @ few seconds, he was unable to recall what had 


with a rush of thought, there came upon him 
the object of his wandering {rom the houso of Lady De 
L’Olme—his flight from the unknown enemy— ond tho 
mortal weakness whick had overcome him. 

“ And now,” he himself eacerly, “ where was 
he? who had t him there? Was he in the 
hands of,friends, or of that mysterious enemy who had 
aimed a blow at his very lifo from which he had so 
perteety : 

A little reflection served to conyince the actor that he 


had not much to a d from those who had brought 
him to this t+ would have been easy, he argued 
with those who sought his life to have taken 
it by the -side as he lay there weak and unconscious, 
So therefore his mi ht be relieved; but he 

to solve the presence in that place, 
and more e t return to the house of 


Lady De L’ his absence could be discovered. 

Summoning his wees. therefore, he slid 
from the bed Bs le the of his way toward the 
window. is he threw open; and having done so, 
looked anxiously forth. 

One glanee sufficed to show him the real position of 
affairs. The room in which be found himself was in an 
inn overlookiag a e-yard, in which a number of 
men were at that moment engaged in washing carriages 
and putting up their horses for the night. 

“T know m tion exactly,”’ said Horace; “ and 

one of these men to convey mo 
within a one’s throw of ee howe = 

» he hastily sli is fect into the boots 

which had removed fiean them, and stood by the 

bedside, ascertained that the money in the little woven 

remained untouched, and then, having taken his 

fat, and wound the wrapper about his throat, he quitted 

room. 

main stairoase of the house ran from tho ex- 

tremity of the passage in which he found himsclf; but 

@ darker and narrower flight—evidently for the use of 
the household—opened out of the passuge midway. 

These stairs he descended. 

At the bottom there was a door, bolted, but not 
locked ; and having opened this, he found himself, as ho 
———s in the stable-yard, with the night air blowing 
coldly upon him. 

It was an ordinary place of the kind. Carriages 
standing here and there, with whirring wheels, and a 
sound of splashing water; horses tramping with their 
iron hoofs on the petrified kidneys of stones; cries of 
** whoa,” and the incessant hissing of busy grooms; and 
the whole revealed in the light of huge lanterns swung 
about hither and thither, like the lights that play over 
@ morass. ‘ 

The holder ef one of these lanterns was in the act of 
raising it, to obtain a glimpse of some object in the 
distance, when the rays fell full upon the face of Horace 
Greville. 

That face was so ghastly white, and the large black 
eyes gleamed from it with such a luminous brilliance, 
that the man started back with a cry. 

** Who—who are you?” he asked. 
Horace raised his band, to intimate silence. 
“You look ill, master,” he said, looking at him 
again. 

Sr ight,” replied the actor; “I am ill. The night 
air ag a long walk have been too much for me, and I 





Fraternisation, you who will hold out to our Brother, 


can stand no more of it, You must help me,” 
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“1?” exclaimed the groom. 

“Yes ; . > : 

horse, too, that you can get the use of. You must drive 
ma ” 


1c ho ne, 

“ Tain’t to be thought of, sir,” 
“Nonsense! I will pay you 
and it’s only a mile or two. Come, you've a generous 
heart, sag you know how to spend money. Is it a 
bargain f” 

As he 6 » he drew from his pecket the dainty 
purse eet had given him, and, without waiting for 
a reply, bee @ sovereign into the pes Ae hand. “ 

as i money, or was it—as stru 
Horace—the look which the groom had 
little a on ry eg 
Whichever i ve 
lous. Di ished 
alee Sane i 
with the groom on a ag ay) 
vorrowed without leave for the trip. 

For some time rattled along i 
the direction which the actor had intimated, in silence. 
At length they came to a tarning in the road, and the 
greom pulled we cononaly. 

“What was that?” he said, indicating with his whip 
a dark object which just then disappeared in the h 
“That! What? I saw nothing, said Horace, hi 
teeth chattering, while he trem from head to foot. 

“J’d have sworn it wae a man,” said the other; “ bat 
"i isoat cheaetaalo taventtatie tes slondy, ke 

ou’ i investi too 
angi ca, eatttalioes of thtcdape vo hod oman 
the breast of his companion, to whom the phantom of 
the agsassin was ever present. 

“A little further,” said Horace, after a panse, “ and 
you may drop me,” 

“ At the houses ?” 
“ Fifty yards this side of them.” 
“As you please, sir; but as I’m so neat, I shall drop 


with a message. 

* You live in this part, then ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the man, “but we leave it pretty 
“oct family trevel, perhaps?” 

“The family trave 

“ As far as sola het yship’s seat.” 

“Her ladyship? May I ask the name?” 

“ Certainly :~ 4 Dinee He Lens. 

Horaee Greville clutched at the seat on whieh he sat, 
but the sudden revelation almost overpowered him, 

“T know—at-least I have some knowledge of the 
amily,” he-said, at length, “and I was not aware that 
they were town,” 

“No; it’s only just decided. Tt’s for the sake of 
young lady, # niece of her ladyship’s, I believe,” replied 
the man, what Horace regarded as unnecessary 
“tthmak you.” he “T will get down here. 

6 ou. 4 5 
Good ni ht and man a per oe 

“Good night, thank you, sir,” answered the 

groom, and he drove on to the as he had inti- 
mated. 
_ “8o, so,” muttered Horace, “ that’s the next card, is 
it? Her ladyship plays well. She distrusts me, and 
has a lively faith in outting four hundred miles between 
agirl and her lover. But I, too, know how to handle 
the cards, and this peep at my adversary’s hand is worth 
ajewel. I mustn’t losea moment. It’s cursed unlucky 
that I should have failed in making all smooth for the 
wedding to-night; but I shall be stronger to-morrow, 
and I shall have time to talk her into it.” 

As he spoke he entered the lawn by the opening at 
which he had qnitted it; tracked his way pm and 
painfully across the grass, turned into the gloomy nook 
into which his winduw looked, and cast an eager glance 


n 
ied the man. 


upon the 
his tone so ily ? 
readily 


in 


at it. 

* All right,” he said, “ the window open as I left it; 
the lamp low; I wonder if they have tried the door 
and found it fast? They wonld think I was sleeping.” 

Bo saying he rested his hands upon the sill of the 
window, which was within his reach, and selecting a 
ledge in the wall for his feet, raised himself slowly, and 
Smped into the room. 

ardly had he done so before he uttered a cry of 
surprise. 

® room was not empty. 

Beside the table, with the faint light of the lam 
falling upon her, there sat Aurelia; and as he entered, 
she, too, utteréd an exclamation, and rising, turned the 
light up to its full brilliance. 

“What means this, Horace?” she said, advancin 
with a face whiter than his own, and eyes fierce wit 
subdued emotion. 

“Tt means simply that I have been walking,” he 
answered carelessly. 

“ Walking!” she cried, with a glance of scorn; “ do 
you say that to anger me ?” 

" It is the truth,” he answered. 

Take care,” she said. “ Am I a child—a fool? 
Am I, do you think, to be gulled by a story of a sick 
man quitting his bed at midnight, dropping from his 
window, and disappearing for hours — for a walk? 
You have kept an assignation, Horace Greville.” 

* I have,” he said, coolly. 

She looked at him as the panther gazes at the beast 
on which it is about to spring; her face was livid, her 
eyes flashed sparks of light. 

And you confess this to me ?” 


you must have some trap in this place—some |. 


“ You?—yes. Why not ?” 

* Why not ?” 

“ Aye, smce the assignation was made and kept for 
you.” 


__ She did not understand him; bat in an agony of 
“what is this 
understand? What am I to 


stents of eugetlaee’ Wola 
accen 

* You startl overwhelm me!” she cried. 
never be.” 

ry Ww Aurelia. The love which 
our not, I said, to be thus 
crushed. It is a holy, it is a sacred passion; and 
it life itself is mean, and poor, and desolate.” 


he continued, “ the time for me to act. 
in this alternative. A 


consent even to that.” 

“T knew it, my own, loved, beautiful Aurelia,” ho 
her to his arms in a transport of stage 
aid. the ee eis sot be solem 

would be too - 
ind, so !” ghe exclaimed ; “ for- 
» my eruel, my unkind 
How little did I think of all this when I 
entered this room,” 
sd a you entered it—but the door was locked.” 
oe t was.” 


“ And you—how did you eontrive——” 

“You did not answer, and I burst it open. See!” 

He looked at the fractured door, and from it to the 
fiercely beautiful girl beside him, and something like @ 
misgiving stole over his craven heart. And t 
they conversed long and tenderly, and though they parted 
with vows of mutual love eternal as the stars, that little 
incident jarred in his mind unpleasantly. 

“Ts it safe footing,” was the question he asked of 
himself, “ with a girl who at that stage did not hesitate 
to burst open her lover's door ?” 


(To be continued in our next.) 








AMERICAN HOTELS. 


I cannot say that J like the hotels in those parts, or 
indeed the mode of life at American hotels in general. 
In ordér that I may not unjustly defame them, [ will 
commence these observations by Lechasing that they are 
cheap to those who choose to practise the eeonomy which 
they encourage, that the viands are profuse in quan- 
tity and wholesome in quality, that the attendance is 
quick and unsparing, and that travellers are never an- 
noyed by that ping, greedy hunger and thirst after 
francs and shillings which disgrace in Murope many Eng- 
lish and many continental inns. All this is, as must be 
admitted, great praise; and yet I do not likethe American 
hotels.. One is in a free country, and has come from a 
country in which one has been brought up to hug one’s 
chains—so, at least, the English traveller is constantly 
assured—and yet inan American inn one can never do as 
one likes. <A terrific gong sounds early in the morning, 
breaking one’s sweet slumbers; and then a second gong 
sounding some thirty minutes later, making you under- 
stand that you must proceed to breakfast, whether 
you be dressed or no. You certainly can go on with 
your toilet and obtain your meal after an half-an-hour’s 
delay. Nobody cael scolds you for so doing, but 
the breakfast is, as they say in this country, “tlirough.” 
You sit down alone, and the attendant stands im- 
mediately over p Probably there are two so 
standing. They fill you cup the instant it is empty. 
They tender you fresh food before that which has disap- 
peared from yout plate has heen swallowed. They be- 
grudge you no amount that you can eat or drink; but 





they begrudge you a single moment that you sit there 
\yeither eating nor drinking. This is your fate if you 


usual 
» At 


are too late, and therefore, as a rule, you are 
late. In that case you form one of a long 
eaters, who proceed through their work with 
energy that is past all praise. It is wrong to say 
Americans will not talk at their meals. | never » 
but few who would not talk to me, at any rate till | wot 
to the Far West; but I have rarely found that they 
would address me first. Then the dinner comes 
early; at least, it always does so in New Enyland, and 
the ceremony is much of the eame kind. You came 
there to ‘* and the food is pressed on you almost ad 
nauseam. But as far as one can see, thore is no drink- 
ing. After dinner, if all I hear be true, the gentlemen 
y drop into the hotel bar and “liquor up.” 

Or rather, this is not done specially after dinner, but 
without prejudice to the hour, at any time that may be 
found desi » LT also have “ liquored up,” but 1 cannot 
say that I enjoy the process. I do not intend hereby to 
accuse the Americans of drinking much, but I maintain 
that what they do drink, they drink in the most uncom- 

manner that the imagination can devise.— 
North America. By Anthony Trollope. 


MY BEAU IDEAL. 
to & sprite, 
ely ir, with mild blue oyes, 
2 shine with and lustrous light, 
reflection of the skies, 


The rich brown yi of her hai 
Olastel pooeed oan tees ; 

Where enters not 2 th of 
The casket of “a " I trow. 


tho from to day, 
re around, 
Evor bling a lay, 
ali within the sound, 
. As have not found that sprite, 
and fair, with mild blue oyes ; 
T have not seen that lustrous light, 
cies, 
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Stolen, as it were, from the s 
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A LION FOR TEN MINUTES. 
AN AMERICAN YARN, 


Weenen Horsepunker was returnin: from the Pes 
after an trading excursion, very low 
in poeket and spirits, and hiding his inward poverty by 
the decent exteruals of @ black velvet oa frock, rather 
extravagantly trimmed with nan ea the fashion of 
organ-grinders, and a Kossuth hat and 
est ee. In Mexico he had ac- 
beard and moustachios, and 
face was most romantically ind melo-drama- 
In this condition he embarked on 
on_ his comeay Ser sey. The cars 
tun from Braggtown to Pokeryille, killing 
1 number of cows, and running off tho track tho 
of times. 
‘okerville the cars etopped, and our hero, not 
aware of the brevity of their pause, made for a distant 
grocery to procure some refreshments. Returning to 
the station, he had the satisfaction of seeing the train 
vanishing in the distance, leaving a long stratum of 
smoke flaunting from the funnel, like a pennant from 
the maintop of a merchantman. As Jared had expended 
nearly his vast shilling in procuring a railroad ticket, 
and as the valise containing all his worldly eflecte w 
vanishing at the rate of twenty-seyen miles an hour, 
his “pheelings,” as Mr. Charles Yellowplash has it, 
as | be more easily imagined than deseribed. 

t this moment of ill-fortune and despair, our hero 
beheld a crowd of people rushing towards him and 
waving their hats in the air. In ® moment he was sur- 
rounded by an eager multitude, headed by the Squire 
of Pokerville, the leading magnate of the place. 

“ Hurrah for Kossuth!" shouted the Squire. 
Hurray! hurray!”’ echoed the unterritied. 
Jared’took off his hat and bowed; he saw a promising 








- spec” before him. 
“ Governor Kossuth !”’ said the Squire, concealing one 
hand under his coat-taile, and extending the other in 
the fashion of a paralytic pump-handle, * my feller-citi- 
zens has done me the honour to make me their spokes- 
man in welcome. Sir, we bid you welcome to thie town, 
one of the most flourishing of the numerous towns and 
villages of the Far West, with a population of fivo 
hundred, and prospects of a speedy incrense—a town, 
sir, that boasts of a grocery, a echool-house, anda tavern, 
erected with a total disregard of expense ; yes, sir, and 
a railway station, erected where the wild Indian once 
pursued his flying prey, and the American eagle now 
folds his starred and striped wings in the glorious con- 
sciousness of emancipation from the stamp act and the 
Boston port-bill. Sir, Pokerville has heard of you and 
your exploits, and now proposes to offer you the freedom 
of the town. Sir, once more I bid you a cordial wel- 
come.” 

This speech had lasted long enough to give Jared the 
opportunity of collecting his thoughts. With a pleasing 
foreign accept he replied as follows :— 

“ Mistair Squire, and you, citizens of Pokerville— 
pardon the strangeness of me accent, but trust the 
emotions of me heart. Hurrying eastward on me great 
mission, it was only through accident Iam here. The 





next train must bear me on me way. Do me the justice 
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to believe, that I had heard of Pokerville long before 
the star of Hungary set in a sea of blood. A friend 
sont me at Buda the first number of the ‘ Pokerville 
Gazette and Skyrocket of Literature and Intelligence.’ 
I read it by the low-burning watch-fire, guarded by me 
trusty Magyars. I knew that Pokerville had sworn 
upon the altars of freedom eternal odiosity to absolutis- 
tical pretentiousness. 

“T accept the freedom of your town, and return you 
my thanks. Your words are very kind. Sympathy is 
sufficient for the man; but the patriot, plea ing his 
country’s cause, requires material aid. ‘ Fine words,’ 
as your great Shakespeare has it, ‘ will not butter pars- 
nips ;’ neither will they purchase musketry. Pardon, 
then, the poor exile. You can take his hat, but you 
must return it fall of dimes.” 

Jared's hat circulated freely among his generous 
auditors, and a very handsome amount was speedily 
collected, and transferred from the crown to the pockets 
of the applicant. 

He was pressed with invitations to pass a day—a 
woek—a month at Pokerville. The Squire invited him 
to inspect the town; the grocery store-keeper offered 
any amount of gratuitous refreshments; he was invited 
to attend a scrub-race, a cock-fight, and a rafile—but 
all to no purpose; he gravely shook his head, and mut- 
tered~ 

“ My country, gentlemen! Hungary—my mission!” 

Soon another train came roaring up on the railroad. 
It was an express; but the depdt master agreed to 
hoist a red flag and stop it. Shaking the hand of the 
Squire warmly, Jared sprang upon the platform of the 
last car, and waved an adieu with hat and plume. As | 
the train was disappearing, however, he could not avoid | 
applying his hand 
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NO, IV.— GRANDFATHER'S COME!’”’—(fROM A PICTURE BY WALTER GOODALL.) 


“GRANDFATHER’S COME!” 


 GRANDFATHER’s come!” “ Grandfather’s come!” 
To greet him they fly like the wind away. 

Tops may be humming, but “ Grandfather’s coming,” 
Is something better than play. 


Grandfather’s hair is silvery white, 

And Grandfather's stick, ’tis a treat to hold; 
And he has a coat with buttons so bright, 

And pockets richer than gold. 


The rosiest apples and sweetest nuts, 
Does grandfather's pocket bring ; 

And when he comes, he dances, and hums 
More songs than a lark can sing. 


Fat baby wakes up when Grandad comes, 
His hair to pull, and his stick to stride; 
And full his face is of odd grimaces, 
As she toddles along by his side. 


Oh! long may Grandfather sing and play, 
And often and long may he come, 

For many a tear will be shed on his bier, 
When he goes to his long, last home. 


M. J. 8. 


Rossint 1n Bep.—The story is probably known to 


» to his nose, by way of a parting | many readers, of his writing a duet one morning in bed, 


salute. But the inhabitants of Pokerville are simple | letting the music-paper fall, and, rather than leave his 
people; and to this day they boast of having onpee | warm sheets to pick it up, writing another duet, which 


the company of the illustrious Magyar, and contributed | was — different from the first. 
material aid to his glorious cause, Of course our friend | anec< 
gomposed, 


Jared never undcecived them. 





A hundred similar 
otes are told of the facility with which Rossini 












IN DEFENCE OF THE BEARD. 


THERE are more solid inducements for wearing the 
beard than the mere improvement of a man’s personal 
appearance, and the cultivation of such an aid to the 
everyday diplomacy of life. Nature, combining, as she 
never fails to do, the useful with the ornamental, pro- 
vides us with a far better respirator than science could 
ever make, and one that is never so hideous to wear 
as that black seal upon the face, that looks like a pass- 
port to the realms of suffering and death. The hair 
of the moustache not only absorbs the moisture and 
miasma of fogs, but it strains the air from dust, and the 
soot of our great, smoky cities. It also acts in the most 
scientific manner, by taking heat from the warm breath 
as it leaves the chest, and supplying it to the cold air 
taken in. It is not only a respirator, but with the 

entire we are provided with comforter as well; and 
these are never left at home, like the umbrellas and 
other such appliances, whenever they are wanted. We 
have heard Moffat and Livingstone, the African ex- 
plorers, and many other travellers, say that at night no 
wrap could equal the beard. The remarkable thing is, 
too, that the beard, like the hair of the head, protects 
against the heat of the sun ; it acts as a thatch does to 


the ice-house; but more than this, it becomes moist. 


with the perspiration, and then by evaporation cools 
the skin. A man who accepts this protection of Na 
ture’s may face the rudest storm and the hardest winter. 
He may go from the hottest room into the coldest ait 
without any dread, and we verily believe he might 
sleep in a morass with impunity—at least his chance 
of escaping the terrible fever would be better than 
his beardless companion’s. That our soldiers 
sailors, who have to endure every climate in the 
world should be made to travel about with razors 2 
their knapsacks, is as absurd and useless an encum- 
brance as making them carry a complete set of shoe 
brushes. The men would look better and feel better if 
they were allowed to wear the beard neatly trimmed. 
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| think she despised every one of them—Arthur always | means aristocratic. They affected such military airs, 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY.' 
BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of ‘‘ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,”’ ‘ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,”’ ec. Fe, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE CROFTS ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


* How much a fool whe has been sent to Rome 
Excels a fool who has been kept at home !’’ 
CowrPEr. 

THE winter passed quietly away at Bellevue Villa, after 
the “ fast set,” Arthur, and Hackney had left it. The 
spring followed, enlivened for Edith by memories of the 
sweet past, and bright hopes for a sweeter future. But 
it was very dull for the Misses Croft, who began to feel 
that they were wasting some of the best years of their 
life in a beautiful and sylvan, but monotonous, seclu- 
sion. Urged on by her own maternal ambition and her 
daughters’ discontent, Mrs. Croft resolved to quit the 
villa, which she had taken chiefly from motives of 
economy ; and as English travellers were beginning to 
enliven the hotels, the streets, the mountains, the 
lakes, and the forests of beautiful Switzerland, the 
Misses Croft then began to tease their mamma to let 
them set out again on their travels. 

“So many girls have made conquests in trains, steam- 
boats, and at table d’hétes,” said Miss Croft. 

_“Emily Wiggins got herself engaged to that mil- 
lionaire, Mr. Green, while they were weatherbound 
together at the Convent of the Great St. Bernard; and 

both the Grotes got married to men whom they met at 

Interlachen—very matches, too,” said Gledene ; 

“while Penelope Perkins got young Lord Ulster to 

peepee by crossing the Mer de Glace, and ascendin 

ont Blane with him. It’s all very well for Edit 

Lorraine to be content, sitting in these dull forests, 

thering wild strawberries, and sketching the distant 

Ips. She's a lord’s daughter, and every man seems 

, to fall in love with her. She can have her choice, from 

uis downwards; but we must look out, and 

thet pretty sharp, too, unless we mean, like Miss 
e, to be brides of fifty.” ’ 

Oh!) said Miss Croft, “ Roger, who, for reasons of 
his own, wants to marry Edith—not for love, I promise 
ey the fashion of admiring her. He pretends to 

ruled by the Marquis, but in reality he rules him 
and the whole rude odious set. As for Melton, Dan- 
vers, Young, and Melville, they ‘ follow their leader’ like 
so many sheep. I never was so mortified in my life, as 
when saw evening after evening passed by all those 
one-idea’d imitative fools in worshipping Edith Lor- 





raine, and the little ae idiot so stuck-up by it all.” 
. No, no!” said Gloriana ; “ you wrong her there. I 


excepted. 


Oh, she’s over head and ears in love with | moustachios, and conversation on drill, reviews, uni- 


him; but I must do her the justice ‘to say, she treated | forms, leave, &c., &c., that Mrs, Croft and her daugh- 


all the ‘ fast set’ very coldly.” 

* And so must I,” said Almeria; “ and well they de- 
serve the contempt of all womankind.” 

* Ah!” laughed the saucy Gloriana, “I fear, in your 
case, sister, it was the fox and the grapes!” 

Almeria walked away, tossing her pretty head, and 
muttering— 


| 


IR 


ters had hoped they were guardsmen. Alas! alas! they 
were only—— But we will not anticipate. 

Miss Croft’s especial admirer was a Mr. Tippit, 
Almeria’s beau was Mr. Cutts, and Gloriana’s, {i r. 
Blower. But then, on the other hand, Le Comte Gon- 
zalve de Saint Ventadour, Le Baron Leopold de Chateau 
ouge, and Le Viscomte Amédie de la Vallée Noire, 


“The fox and the Brapes, indeed! Why, any man of | were at hand, ready to atone, as far as name, title, and 


*ve a much finer figure, and a 


any taste would see that 
What they can see 


much handsomer face than Edith. 
in her I cannot imagine!” 
- * * * * 
The long yacation found Edith, Mrs. Croft, and her 
daughters on their travels once more. The young Mar- 
uis, Arthur, and Roger Croft, were to join them at 
nterlachen. His lordship had found out the truth of 
the old song— 
** Absence makes the heart grow fonder ;”” 
and, as our young aristocrats are not much used to 
practise patience where passion is concerned, he had 
resolved—and that resolve he had confided to Roger 
Croft—that Edith should be his before another summer 
came round. 

Edith, who had not seen her beloved since the Christ- 
mas holidays, was in an inward ecstasy; and the Misses 
Croft, who had wisely given up all hopes of the Mar- 

uis, were all in high spirits; for each had, or fancied 
she had, an admirer in a party of young fellows in extra 
English travelling costume, who either followed or met 
them everywhere; while a set of foreigners were also 
making love by glances, sighs, and littl delicate 
manoeuvres, to the three Croft graces. For foreigners 
fancy that every travelling English family myst be very 
wealthy, and every trussed-up miss in her turban hat, 
scarlet petticoat, Zouave jackot, and Balmoral boots, a 


t catch. 

Edith, who lived with, but yet apart from, these com- 
monplace girls—Edith, whose life was an inner life of 
poetry, love, devotion, and constancy—she, of course, 
might have had her share, and more than her share, in 
all this folly and flirtation; but there was a virgin 
modesty, a dignified reserve, a lady-like tranquillity 
about her, which (much as they admired her grace and 
beauty) kept in awe the Regent-street gents and the 
fortune-hunting foreigners. 

By dint of constantly ascending the same mountains, 
visiting the same ruins, sailing on the same lakes, and 


picnicing in the same forests, the Crofts, the Regent- | said, since the arrival of the young Marquis; a 
i all become ac- | disappointment this to his lordship, who expected no 


street gents, and the foreigners have 

uainted. The Crofts were a little disappointed when 
they discovered that the gents, whom they, in their in- 
experience, had judged by their dress and their airs to 





illustrious descent went, for the plebeianism of the 
English admirers. True, the young Englishmen were 
much cleaner, nicer, and evidently better provided with 
linen and cash than their foreign rivals; but in spit 
Shakespeare’s exclamation, ‘What's in a name?’ the 
Misses Croft were much excited by the idea of La 
Comtesse de Saigt Ventadour, La Baronne de Chateau 
Rouge, and La Viecmiene de la Vallée Noire, as op- 
posed to Mrs. Tippit, Mrs. Cutts, and Mrs. Blower 

How it mae all @nd, no one could foresee; but 
although, before this rivalship in the favour of the Misses 
Croft set in, the gents and the foreigners had been very 
friendly, there was now something sulky about the 
former, and something fierce and belligerent in the 
manners of the latter, which boded a rupture, if not 
worse. 

Arthur had been a fortnight at Interlachen with his 
soul’s idol, when the young Marquis, Roger Croft, and 
the rest of the imitative “ fast set” arrived. 

The Misses Croft were very proud to show off before 
those who had so slighted them, the rival adoration 
of the little host of aspirants who attended them every- 
where. 

The “ fast set ’ treated with supreme contempt an 
hauteur the presumption of a Mr. Tippit, a Mr. Cutts, 
and a Mr. Blower, whom, however, they had as yet only 
heard of, in presuming to sit down in the presence of 
ladies whom they honoured with their acquaintance; 
and the Marquis, who was very fond of quizzing, greatly 
exasperated the Misses Croft by his jokes about their 
haying two strings to their bow, and two beaus to their 
string—such as they were. 

As for the foreign brigade, the “ fast set” decided at 
once that they were mere hairdressers or glovers, and 
that if they were Roger Croft, they would soon kick 
such snobs down stairs. They tried to rouse Roger to 
this dangerous enterprise, but in vain; Roger was 
equally afraid of his sisters and their suitors. The 
“ vents” had made themselves scarce, as the “ fast set” 
great 


little sport in quizzing the snobs. 
The Marquis was so devoted to Edith, and his imita- 
tors followed her up so closely, that she hed seldom an 


be young noblemen, or baronets at the very least, were | opportunity of exchanging a word with her heart's idol 
only plain Messiewrs, and that their names were by no | except when they met in an early morning ramble in the 
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exquisite mountain scenery of Interlachen. All the 
“fast set’ were very late risers. Arthur and Edith 
were up betimes, and often saw the sun rise in that 
land of enchantment, and felt, as hand-in-hand they 
watched him flooding the lake with roses and crowni 
the mountains with gold and sapphires, that just su 
had been on their hearts, their young lives, the dawn of 
Love. 

One day—one very bright and glorious day—an _ex- 
cursion to scale the mountains in search of a rare plant 
was planned by our travellers, And as a good 
is included in all English arrangements, Mrs. Croft pro- 
posed that the excursiop should be tumed into a pic- 
nic, and that the gentlemen should eupply pienty of 
champagfie, she undertaking that there should be an 
agreeable variety of cold lamb, pone beef, lobster salad 
chickens, tongue, pigeon-pie, jelly, blane-zmange, am 
fruit pies. The tonal, brigade and the “ gents” were 
invited to join the pie-nic. The M is antici 
great fun from the presence of the lather ; but, his 
annoyance, and the great disappointment of the ladies, 
they did not, as Roger Croft said, “show up” on the 
occasion. Miss Croft, who really was in love with Mr. 
Tippit, pleaded a severe heod-aen, and herself 
from joining the party, and they get i her. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty mountains, 
the fragrance of the air, the cocaninaat & the scenery, 
the soft shadows on ¢he sides of hills, the dark 
chasms between the steep, almost i i 
the soft beauty of the Alpine rose, the little dells fi of 
starry wild flowers and moist green moss, the silver rills 
that trickled down the rough cheeks of the crags, and 
formed cool, deep pools, where the fish loved to dwell 
the hardy trees, whose dark brown roots part 
the rocky substance in which they were embedded, but 
whose light green leaves and fantastic branches gave 
such grace and ye J to the scenery. at sp in her 
wildest moods, had piled up these perpen icular cliffs, 
and tried to Seatte! their’ penilons depths by verdure 
and bloom. 


Mrs. Croft insisted on guides, mules, and everything 
that could ensure safety, much to the annoyanee of the 
young Marquis and his “fast set,” who, without know- 
ing anything about it, were yet so full of conceit that they 
declared they could answer for the safety of the ladies 
“without the bother of those regular do's,” the hired 
guides, 
travellers, minus “the gents” and Miss Croft, set off in 
high spirits. 

The Marquis and all his “ set” kept close to Edith’s 
mule, much to her annoyance and to the exclusion of 
her Arthur, who did not like to make their mutual 
attachment the subject of the Marquis’s quizzing and 
the comments of his “set” by taking advantage of her 
preference, to lead her mule himself. But for the 
“foreign brigade,” the Misses Croft would have been 
left entirely to the tender mercies of the muleteers. 

The absence of the “gents” was a great blow to the 
belles. Tad they known the secret of that absence, it 
would have been greater still; as it was, they were 
piqued and mortified, and the Baron de Chatean Rouge 
and the Vicomte de la Vallée Noire took advantage of 
the “occasion,” and made rapid strides in the favour of 
Almeria and Gloriana Croft. 

As for Roger, he, having no belle to beguile for him 
“the steep ascent,” voted the whole thing “no end of 
bore,” and wished he could kick all picnics into the 
middle of next week. Tle did not dare intrude on Edith 
in the young Marqnis’s presence; affd so, that time 
might not he lost, he kept close to Mrs, Croft, consult- 
ing with her about “ ways and mgans,” and how he was 
to push his own fortunes with Edith, when she had, as 
he felt certain she would, rejected the young Marquis, 

* * » * ” 


Tho muleteers guided the party to a convenient flat, 
on the top of a height, where the dinner was spread. 
Everything was excellent, including the appetites ex- 
cited by the pure mountain breeze. Nothing was for- 
b itten, not even the salt. Roger, who had an odious 
vabit of making stalo puns, let off a succession ; asking 
Edith if she would have “a merry-thought, and some 
tongue to give it utterance;” offering a “rib” to the 


Baron, and pie to his mamma, who was, he said, always 
pieously disposed. “ Stout to the stout!” he said to 
Melton, who s very fat, and therefore did not like 
the joke; and “sweets to the sweet,” as he proffered 
some je lly to Edith. 

All the *‘ fast set’ voted him “no end of bore ;” and 
the Marquis, advising the ladies to take refuge in the 
sparkle of the champagne from the dulness of Croft’s 
stale, flat, and unprofitable jokes, imbibed a good deal 
of his favourite Capes himself; and in this, as in 

7 


everything else, the “ fast set” followed his example, 


At length the guides and Mrs. Croft began to think 


it was high time to prepare to set out home; and a 
little stroll among the cliffs was proposed previous to 
remounting the mules, Edith, hoping to be able to 
exchange a few words with Arthur, left the noisy, 
excited set, busy with a bet between the Marquis and 
Roger Croft, and strolled away in search of an Alpine 
rose; wl the Croft girls were flirting with the Baron 
aud the Count, and Mrs. Croft finishing her last glass 
of champagne. Arthur was gone to see to the safety of 
Edith’s saddle, and to give the guides leave to sup on 
the relics of the feast. He then meant to try to get a 


fow moments’ téte-d-téte with Edith, from whom he had 
been cruelly severe throughout the whole day. 


However, Mrs. Croft was resolute; and our | en 





The ladies had all agreed to dispense with hoops and 
crinolines, as, in riding on mules, and climbing moun- 
tains and rocks, such appen were found a nuisance 
and an impediment; and Edith, in her soft flowing 

y of delieate white muslin, looked (as she moved 
picking her way along the 
] h or guardian 


ing; her heart 
She turned to meet 
mis, flushed, ex- 
resolved, there 
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The guides grew impatient; Mrs. Croft and her 
one was really to set off, and still Edith Lorraine came 
White and cold with terror, Arthur rushed about 


of his own gafety, shouting aloud the “ one 
7? ond eako aaly snewered to hig eall? Mrs. 


Coot, the pis - the Marquis oven Roger the * fast 

’ ven , the “ fas 

5 Ailpon ‘oreigners, who had is sure that 
was bit ing in 


: sport—mow began to exch 

blank looks of terror, and to tremble and grow ‘a 
ides shook their heads! There was a fatal spot 
not off where several accidents had happened—one 
very recently. They had ropes and lanterns—they never 
ascended these heights without—but they were of no 
me | since there was no trace or indication of Edith’s 
wv } 

Presently Arthur’s shout was heard. The guides, 
who knew whence the sound came, i in Swiss, 
* Great God preserve us! It isthe Death Valley! He 
is shouting from the rocks above it !” 


Again came Arthur’s shout on their startled ears; 
and still they moved not, Arthur in a few moments 
back, y white—his eyes on fire, his hair on 


**T have seen her!” he said. “ She has fallen from 
a high crag into a dark, deep chasm; but I can see the 
gleam of a white dress ! What is to be done ?”’ 

The guides shook their heads. 

‘Nothing can be done; she is dead by this time,” 
said one of them; “ and it is useless to risk the life of 
living men to save a dead woman!” 

“7 will give a thousand pounds—nay, five thousand 
“ae tha the guide who tries to save her, or who 
rings her up, dead or alive!” said the young Marquis, 
trembling violently, 

The men shook their heads. ‘‘ What is the use of 
money to dead men ?” they murmured. 

* Fools! cowards! knaves!” cried Arthur, “I will 
risk what you mountain-born, misnamed guides shrink 
from! Follow me, and obey silently and promptly all 
my commands !” 

They have reached the crag: down, down, down, 
deep in the darkness below,\the gleam of a white dress 
18 seen, 

“ Now, the strongest of your ropes 

It was produced. 

* Now your lantern!” 

The guides gave it into Arthur’s eager hand. 

“Now you, my lord, and you all, help these men to 
hold fast this rope. Do not you give way—be sure I 
will not, Father in heaven, give me strength to save 
her! ifnot, blessed Jesus, receive my spirit !” 

With the lantern in his bosom, and the rope fast 
clutched in both his hands, Arthur swung himself at 
one fling half-way down the chasm. There ho paused, 
gaining a momentary footing on a sloping ledge of the 
cliff. More eagerly then he peered into the dark 
chasm, and saw the form of Edith, senseless at the 
bottom. He placed the lantern on a projecting angle 
of the rock, and by the aid of the thick rope he went 
down, down, down to the bottom of the dark abyss, 

Edith lay, white as her dress, and perfectly insensible, 
on a bed of moss, withered leaves, and loose earth. 
wild hope that no bones were broken, no blood shed, 
filled Arthur's heart, and nerved him afresh. He threw 
one strong, brave arm (his left arm) round the slight 
form, and with his right hand he clutched the rope. 
The Marquis, the guides, and all the men on the top of 
the crag, pulled bravely and well; “ along pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether,” at intervals ioe Arthur 

nd his 1 oon burden (still quite insensible in his grasp) 
out of the ravine. Midway, where he left the lantern, he 
obtained a moment's footing, and—oh joy! oh rapture !— 
ho thonght he felt the dear heart faintly flutter beneath 
his hand! 

Ah! what a prayer of faith and gratitude was that 
which rose from Arthur’s heart to the throne of grace! 

It was answered—yes, it was answered—as the prayer 
of ‘aith and gratitude always is! New strength comes 
to Arthur’s hot, sore, blistered, and almost relaxing 
hand. New strength is granted to those on the craggy 
summit, who are pulling him up—for they can now see 
Arthur Prscenches in mid-air above that black abyss, 
and Edith in his embrace! 


yp? 





They are saved; oh, rich reward of inten, all. 
enduring, all-conquering love! He is drawn to the top 
—they e her from his arm—they lay her on the 

ound—he kneels beside her. The Marquis holds his 
frandy-flask to her lips; Arthur chafes her hands and 
—— Her colour returns; she opens her eyes; she 
smiles on Arthur; she murmurs, “ Heaven bless and 
reward you, Arthur!” 

Oh, miracle of pane y- she is unhurt! Stunned and 
insensible, she lay iat bottom of the abyss, and, but 
for Arthur, would have perished there ; but falling on 
that soft bed of leaves and loose eart she escaped 
unhurt(aae Se is told to this day he: i mgr 9 
as the “ Mi of Mountains ;” indeed, they do 
not scruple to attribute the maiden’s rescue to spiritual 


d | agency, t 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
AN ENGLISH ARISTOCRAT, 
“Th ‘ht her both in bower and ha’— 
e was not seen ; 
Bhe’s o’er the Borders and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazcldean.” 
Scorom Barran. 


Epttn’s miraculous rescue from a horrible and linger. 
ing death, and Arthur's brave and venture, 
formed a nine days’ wonder at Interlachen, The young 
Marquis, who, as we have said, was not deficient in 
rosity, and was himself a man igh courage, 
not of such an heroic nature as ur, took 

the latter by the hand in every sense of the word. 
fc: coed could sat pa smile when -_ young peer, with 
a self-absorption an egotism perfectly aristocratic, 
thanked Arthur for Edith’s life. Yes, perfectly blind 
to the fact that the life Arthur had risked his own to 
save was ten thousand times dearer to him than his 
own, and entirely engrossed by his own emotions, his 
own passion, and the misery spared himself, the young 
is took an opportunity on their return to the 


to say— 

“TI honour and admire you for your bravery, and! 
am proud, as an Englishman, that you have done a deed 
that will be of amiong these guides and their 
descendants as long as these mountains stand. I dare 
say, a hundred years henee, they will have made a fine 
weird romance of this bold English venture of yours. 
Indeed, I should myself have acted exactly as you have 
done” (how many people think this is the highest praise 
they ean bestow, and what intense conceit there is in 
the notion !)— yes, I should have let myself down, as 
you did, by means of a rope, only that I felt the chances 
were ten to one in your favour; and, where Miss Lor. 
raine’s life was concerned, I would not suffer any per- 
sonal feeling to interfere.” (He has actually madea 
sort of favour of allowing Edith to be saved by Arthur,) 
“ For compare my weight with yours; I doubt whether 
the rope would have borne my weight, even if the men 
at the top of the craig could have held it. And now, 
what I have to say is, that I feel under a deep personal 
obligation to you. Some day I will tell you why; suf- 
fice it at present to say, that such is the fact. You may 
have heard me offer five thousand TY to anyone of 
those cewardly guides who would do what you have 
done. Iam not going to affront you, my dear sir, by 
placing you on a level with them, and offering you 
reward of that kind; but if you have any wish which 
can greiip--ang object in life which my interest can 
enable you to attain—any appointment in view, in the 
obtaining which I can aid you, you have only to remind 
me of this, and the glory you have shed over the Eng. 
lish name, and the inestimable service you have done to 
myself individuall: 2 as well as to the young lady herself 
and all her family.’ 4 

There was something in the tone and manner of this 
address, kind and complimentary as it was, that Me 
did not please Arthur. However, he took kindly w: 
seemed to be so kindly meant, thanked the young Mar- 
quis, and got out of his way as soon as possible. . 

Edith was much too weak to support herself, and sit 
upright on a mule; but Arthur, who a suggestive 
mind and helpimg hands, contrived a sort of hammc ck 
out of some rugs and shawls they had brought wa 
them, and, with the aid of the guides, carried Edith 
safely down the mountain side, and back to Interlacher, 

Migs Croft did not appear, as usual, to preside at tie 
well-spread tea-table. The English maid, whom tiv 
Crofts had brought with them, announced that J 1s 
Croft had begged she might not be disturbed, as hev 
headache was of a very distressing kind. 

Edith Lorraine was at once conveyed to bed, there to 
ponder with passionate gratitude and tenderness on 
she owed to Arthur, who, for the second time, had saved 
her life. If the first time shevrecalled his devoted wateh 
at her bedroom-door with tears, she now dwelt on the 


daring heroism of his perilous descent with a glowel | 


enthusiastic admiration ; and in the silence of the night 
—the bright moonlight night, so clear that she could 
see, as she lay on her bed near the window, the gianb 
mountains and the transparent lake—she registered § 
solemn vow to devote to him the life he had twice saved, 
—to repay, with all the love and tenderness of her wo 
man’s heart, and all the powers of her mind, soul, 

strength, the devotion he had shown _her,—to let no 
obstacles,.no impediments, no prejudices ultimatel: 
sever her life from his; but, sooner or later, to rewar" 
him with her hand ond heart, and, as the wife of his 
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bosom and the,partver of his life, to double every bless- 
ing and lighteh every sorrow. 

Whe next morning tho. Marquis was: at- the breakfnst- 
tabla much. earlier tlian usual, He was: in very high 
spirits, and. his handsome face hetrayed some inward 
exnitation, such: ashe always evinced when. he some 
capital joke or choice bit of; slander to repeat at some- 
body’s expense: a . 

Mrs. Croft, who hats pasion for peers, always toadied 
tho Marquis to a paint degree, . 

“ Ah,” she- said, “ my, dear seve I, see. you. are 
brimming over witli some:capital bit of fun, Now, let. 
ushave’ it, my dear lord; it is: running: over at. those 
bright eyes, witich are destined to break so many hearts. 
Ah, I ean see it, ng out at the corners of your lord+ 
chip's lips. Now, what is, it, my dear Marquis? I 
positively cannot waii, I must have it.” : 

* «Well, so you shall; but first let me ask how Miss 
Lorraine is ?? 


“ Botter, my lord—I thank your lordship for inquir- 


ing. Ddith is better; but not well enough, to appear at | hig 


breakfast, my lord.” 

“ And Miss: Croft?” 

“Oh, P hope she'll be down presently, my dear lord, 
And now your lordship must tell us the joke,” 

“Well, then, I’ve 


und, ont why “the ts”” ab- 
cented themselves. yesterday | more fan that, I | 8° 


can tell you who and what: they are!” 

Mrs, Croft turned: a little pale. She had. greatly en- 
couraged the atteutions of Mr. Tippit to ler eldest 
daughter, Misa Croft. Mr, Tippit was a very dressy, 
(air, delicate young man, with rather pert os and 
yoo offeminate and insinuating manners, had 
ouly heir, pretty features, teeth of incor ble Yo 
a small straw-coloured moustache, @ slight figure; whit 
hands (which he had a habit of rubbing softly), a bril- 
liant wardrobe, choice watch, brequet chain, rings, pins, 
rag tn ht be a little. finnilan, and talle q little, 

r. Tippit might be a little idm, an a 
too meh abot the vou = -? = a ren 
way about. things in general; but he had a com 
mand of money, talked of many Indies and gentlemen of 


distinction, as if he were intimate with them, and gaye sel 


Mrs. Croft a great number of autographs to add to her 
collection. He had also presented her and her daugh- 
ters with some very fragrant dentifviee, such as he used 
himself; he was good-natured; too, and hadvery cleverly 
cured Mrs. Croft and her English maid of:a 
tooth-ache by aa application known only to himself. 

Miss. Croft’ was desperately in love with him; and 
Mrs. Croft; though she did not imagine, that a Mr, 
‘Tippit could be of a noble family, imagined he: might 
be a gentleman of fortune, and was very anxious to. pro- 
mote the match. : 

And now the thought, of her rashness, her impru- 
dence, blanched: her cheek ; for it is evident from the 
Marquis’s manner. that there is something very much 
against T'ippit—something ludicrous: what eam, it-be ? 
The Marquis. kept her a hae time in su Her 
anxiety delighted him. He hinted that he also knew: 
who and what Cutts and Blower were. . 

At ~~ when he could keep the joke to himself no 
longer, the Marquis’ revealed the terrible discovery im 
these words ;—‘* Compose’ yourself, my dear madam; 
wd first let me assure you that Mr. Tippit is a very re- 


spectable and @ very wealthy young man, and that he }), 


lives in a very handsome house in Bedford-row, Blooms- 
bury, a house in whieh his father and grandfather 
lived before him.” 

“Thank Heaven for that, my lord! Your lordship 
has taken a great weight off my mind,” said Mrs. Oroft. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said the Marquis ; “ the name 

of Tippit 1s one not unknown to fame, either.” 
“You enchant me, dear Marquis!” said Mrs. Croft; 
“TI never heard it before I knew this charming young 
man, excepting always a8 that of Tippit the dentist, 
who, when I was a little girl, used to attend the board- 
ing-school where I was educated, to draw our teeth, 
Oh! how we all dreaded and hated him! Oh, my lord, 
how he used to smile and talk of the. weather with the 
terrible key imstrument “idden wp ind him! Oh, 
how I loathe a dentist, my dear lord! ” 

“And yet such is the calling of the gentleman in 
question. Mr. Tippit isa Soutiot ; nay, more—he is the 
son of a dentist, the grandson of a dentist. He is not a 
man of the ealibre of Cartwright or Parkingon ; byt he 
is a very good, advertising, third-class dentist, m great. 
vogue with the middle-classes ! ” 4 

“Oh, my lord!” cried Mrs. Croft, “ how can I thank 
you for discovering this? Heaven only knows what 
misfortune you may nob haye prevented! How did 
your lordship discover it ?”” 

“Simply thus: my valet, who was taken ill at Brus- 
tels, only joined me yesterday, It scems, after I had 
set off, he met with Mr. Tippit, whe was about to join 
your pie-nio with his friends Cutts and Blower, Cutts 
~you will be amused to hear it—is a very 


rk erg of : 
“ What is that?” groaned Mrs. Croft. 
‘ A corn-eutter! lewer ig an equally successful 


maker of artificial legs, arms, eyes, and ears !” 
“Oh, what a di j of fellows!” said Mrs, 
Croft ; “I'l wever, take the slightest notice of ony one 


what do we not owe to you! No wonder they were 
ashamed to join our picnic, when a | saw they were 
detected; ana knew that your valet would pose Shans, 

At this moment, in rushed Gloriana, with a. note in 
her hand. pele as.death, and trembling violently. 

Good Heavens! what is this?’ cried Mrs. Croft, as 
she tore open the note, and read :— 

“ Beloved mamma,—Forgive us for anticipating the 
consent we knew you would not withhold; our chosen 
lords.and masters insist.on this proof of our confidence 
and affection. By the time you receive this, I shall be 
Mrs. ‘Dippit, Almeria Mrs, Cutts— two, blessed 
brides—not noble, not ‘My Lady,’ as you. had hoped 
and planned, but the happy wives of two perfect gen- 
tlemen,. with plenty to keep us in affluence, and to 
enshrine, us in. elegant homes where our beloved 
mamma will find she has not lost two daughters, but 

ined two sons in. the persons of those daughters’ 

usbands. Pray forgive us this once, and we wall never 
do so any more; an pray induce dear a to pardon 

i * BARBARA an MERIA,” 

“T have gained two sons,—a dentist. and, a corn- 
cutter! Oh, my, Lord! I can never survive the dis- 

ace, theshock!” cried Mrs. Croft, and’she- went off into 
e strongest. hysterics, of, the screaming and kicking 

ms 


It was as the Marquis, had, divined, Mr, 
Tippit with his friends, me Cutts and: Blower, were 
on. their way to their rooms to array themselves in a 
jaunty, cloyant, icnio costume, ree the former, to his 
—_ met Mr. Pinkey, his, Lordship’s valet, and whom 
he could not affect nob to know, since, not -had Mr 
ippit extracted several huge , from, Mx, 
y’s head, but he had supplied the large bluish- 
looking incorrodible porcelain teeth, which gave such a 


” 


strange, unzatural,look to Mr. Pinkey’s face. 
Mr. Tippit felt at’ once “the game was,” as he 
said, “ up,” unless ho could induce Miss Croft to elope 


with him before it beeame known, throngh the Mar- 
uis’s valet, that the se of Interlachen. was the 
entist of Bloomsbury. Taking counsel, therefore, with 
Messrs. Cutts and Bipiwen, therdadiet to absent them- 
ves from the picnic, lest. Mr. Pinkey should haye 
found some means of betraying their secret. 

Mr. Tippit, strong im his nee of his own charms 
and his Barbara’s attachment, resolved to put it to they 
test, by. contriving to despatch a note to her, imploring 
her can to go.on the, picnic excursion, but to grant him 
® meeting, on. partioular business, while her mother, 
brother, and sisters were absent, This note he con- 
peaggs. to her by the agency of the laundress. 
its result is already known. Mr. Tippit pleaded so 
eloquently, and looked so charaing, nee iss Oroft 
mot cnipegues to elope with him that very night, but 
to use her influence: with Almeria to accompany her 
sister ag the bride-eloct of Mr. Cutts. Mr. Blower 
‘would fain have carried off the saucy little Gloriana ; 
but Miss Croft assured him that any attempt to include 
‘her in the bridal party would end in the detection and 
lruim of the whole seheme ; that Gloriana was the most 
limpractieable little creature in the world, and wag quite 
resolved never to marry anyone but a nobleman; and 
that, if she could not get an English peer, she would 
aecept a foreign one—probably the Count, the Vicomte, 
or the Baron, now of the mountain picnic party with 


er. 

Miss Oroft was right; nothing would have induced 

Gloriana to dope ‘with Mr. Blower. She had some 

heart, and some principle and some feminine delicacy too, 

aequired through her intimacy with Edith Lorraine, 
(To be continued in our neat.) 
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Porrrarr Parmtine.—It is strange that our por- 
traiture of ladies and children, always excepting the 
wa miniatures toe seen, ne which = -_— shed 

riority of every kind over the oil pictures 
should be totally i wate to the real beauty and 
charm of the most beautiful women and children in the 
world. Our painters have angels for their models, 
and yet cannot catch one grace of form or ray of 
colour from them; still more do they fail to confer 
upon their pictures the intelligence, the passing thought, 
and the prevailing sentiment of the countenanee. The 
fashionab le painter of beauty seems to decorate his 
sitters with com 


ons of ° j as the re- 
nowned Mme. i om Ngee 








plexi 
Rachel dispenses y and beauty in 
slices of enamel. Others seem to get bewildered with 
staring at the brilliant cheeks and sunny smiles, and 
touch and retouch until the face becomes tormented 
into an elaborate smudge. Then there is the common- 
ness in the choice of attitude, and in the composition of 
the pictures, which are to be called portraits; the 
awkward way in which soldiers grapple their swords; 
the pompous autocratic style in which gen of no 
great import in the affairs of nations sit at their library 
tablea, looking up from documents which are probably 
never an more weighty than invitations to dinner. 
If a plaim county magistrate has to be painted, he is 
Bat ati the ne as hy not only bis ~ 
world, were @ is a e come, after all, 
te ald Sir Tonia pre criticism of portrait. 
work—that “ne man ever pul mere into a 
than he had in his own ;” it a man of intel. 








of them again ; an remember, I forbi 
ever even to bow to them. Just go, my love, at once, 
aud tell your sisters jous wretc are, 


what 
and beg them to come down to breakfast. Oh, my Lord, 


lect, or at least of ht, and purpose, and intelli- 
gence, to print good portraits. 


: lady ides to the floor. 


‘the lamp-oil as —- It was the fleas. 
ni 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
CHILDREN OF NEW YORK. 

And then the children—habies I should say, if I were 
epoaing of English. bairns of their age; but seeing 
that they are Americans, I hadly dare to call them 
children, The actnal age of these perfectly civilized 
and highly-educated beings may be from three to four, 
One will often see five or six such seated at tho long 
dinner-table of the hotel, breakfasting and dining with 
their elders, and going through the ceremony with all 
the gravity more than all the decorum of their 
grandfathers. When I was three years old I had not 
yet, as I imagine, been promoted beyond a silver spoon 
of my own wherewith to eat my bread-and-milk in the 
nursery, and I feel assured that I was under the imme- 
diate care of a nursemaid, as I gobbled up my minced 
mutton mixed with potatoes,and gravy. But at hotel 
life in the States the adult infant hsps to the waiter for 
everything at table, handles his fish with epicurean 
delicacy, 18 choice in his selection of pickles, very par- 
ticular that his beef-steak at breakfast shall be hot, and 
is a his demend for ge ice in 1 ws water. But 

rhaps or in this case. her, retreat from the room 
yy the chef-@’auvre of the whole The 
little precocious, fol blows beauty 
she, has completed her meal—or is “through” her 
dinner, as.she would express it—by carefully oxtricatin 
herself from the napkin which has been tacked aroun 
her. Then the waiter, ever attentive to her movements, 
draws back the chair on which she is seated, and the 
A little girl in Old 

would scramble down, but little girls in New 

d never scramble, Her father and mother, who 

are no more than her chief ministers, walk before her 
out of the saloon, and: then she—swims after them. But 
swimming is not the proper word, Fishes in making 
their way through the water assist, or rather impede, 
their motion with no dorsal wriggle. No animal taught 
to move directly by its Creator adopts a gait so useless, 
and at the same ‘time so graceless. any women, 
having received their lessons in walking from a less 
eli instructor, do move in this, way, and such women 
this unfortunate little haw | has been instructed to copy. 
The peculiar step to which I allude is to be seen often 
on the Boule in Paris. It is to be seen more often 
in second-rate French towns, and among fourth-rate 
French women. Of all signs in women betokening vul- 
garity, bad taste, and aptitude to bad morals, it is the 
surest. And this is the gait of going which American 
mothers—some American mothers, 1 should say—love 
to teach their daughters! Asa comedy at an hotel it 
is veer Selighttal, ut in private life I should object to 

it.—Trollope’s America, 
THE PLBAS OF THE ALPS, 

There was. but one drop of bitter in our cup, counting 
Without 
any inordinate vanity. nay say that 1 am a judge of 
fleas, I have given them my attention under various 
circumstances and in various countries. Nob to speak 
of an intimacy with the ordinary flea of the diligence, 
founded on having travelled many a league in his com- 
ny, I have spent nights with hardy mountain-fleas in 
wiss chalets, with desperate freischiite wildjiger fleas 
in the Tyrol, with bold contrabandist fleas in the Spanish 
Pyrenees, with Arab fleas, restless and lawless, children 
the desert, dwellers in tents. But none of these ever 
impressed me so much as the natives of the Val Sava- 


rformance. 
four signifies that 


*| ranche. Equal to any of the others in ferocity and 


physical vigour, they surpass them all in instinct. They 
even give evidence of a kind of mutual dependence and 
— of labour, which suggests something like 
a dawning civilisation,—so systematicand well-suslained 
are their attacks. In the Marmot's Hole (an inn) we 
were knee-deep im them. They crept up our trousers 
and down our necks until we were saturated with them. 
They lay in wait for us in dark corners, and sprang 
upon us suddenly. They clung to us viciously, and bit 
us at supper and bit us at breakfast. They bit us sitting 
and bit us walking. On the mountain side, on tho 

lacier, nay, even on the top of the Grivola, unaffected 
by the rarefication of the air, unimpressed by the mag- 
nificence of the view, there they were, biting away as if 
they had not broken their fast for twenty-four hours. 
I know it sounds like effeminacy to complain of any of 
the hardships one undergoes on an expedition of this 
kind, and I hold that the man who cannot endure hun- 
ger and thirst, cold and heat—to have his nose blistered 
and his toes frost-bitten—has no business in the high 
Alps. But you must draw the line somewhere; and 
I , al it at fleas. ‘They, I maintain, are a grievance at 
which one may lawfully murmur. Ye Gentlemen of 
England, who live at home at ease, how little do you 
think upon the danger of the fleas! Dut if you knew 
what it was, after a sleepless night, avd with mind as 
well as body in a state of furious irritation, to start for 
a walk of hours—during, perhaps, eight of which 
your personal safety depends on your equanimity and 
coolness—you might I think, agree with me in ranking 
this little animal with the crevasses and avalanches and 
h of the mountaineer.” 


other perils which beset the 
pan iti tub. 


Eapeditions of the Alpine 








Tug thing which an active mind most needs, is 0 
purpose and a direction worthy of its activity. 
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“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED LODNON JOURNAL. 








CURRENT GOSSIP 


» Tux ninth maiden session this year has cccurred at Black- 
urn. 

Tus death of Mr. Wakley, the Coroner fur Middlesex, is 
cnaceneed, Mr. Wakley represented Finsbury from 18365 to 

852. 
Tus Gauat Eastenn arrived safely at New York, on the 
— ult., after a very quick passage of nine days and five 
ours, 

Avs.ey Hovsn, the residence of the Duke of Wellington, is 
open to the public, Tickets can be obtained at Mr, Mitchell's 
Koya! Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 

Every year above 2, irls are married under eighteen, 
when neither mind nor body has attained maturity, Ahove 
30,000 are married under twenty-one. 

A statvx in commemoration of the public services and 

»rivate virtues of the late Joseph Sturge was inaugurated et 





| eames with great éclat, on Wednesday, the 4th o: 
une, 

As an historical incident, we may place on record that the 
Derby of 1862 was the finest meeting ever known. The win- 
ner was Caractacus—almost an outsider; the second, Mar- 
quis; the third, Buckstone, The field was very large, there 
ey thirty-four starters. 

“Tnx latest novelty here,” says a New York letter, “isa 
Frenchman, named Morter, who plays at billiards without 
mace or cue. He uses his right hand, and spifis the ball off 
with more force than could be done with a cue, He makes 
cannons in a atyle never equalled,” 

Tux Royal Academy has been opened for the admission 
of visitors at Lalf the usual charge—namely, sixpence each 
person. The experiment is a successful one, ‘e numbers 
of persons having availed themselves of the privilege. The 
rooms ae ogee from half-past seven until ten o’clock. 

A Goopry Lycunass.—Last week Mr. John Fisher, labourer, 
Burnfoot, Scotland, had a remarkably large and simultaneous 
accession to his property. On that occasion Mrs. Fisher gave 
birth to a child, the sow to eleven pigs, the cat to six kittens, 
and the cunary had five youhg ones; making, in all, no less 
than twen‘y-three strangers added in one day. 

Ar the g-eat dinner given to the Emperor and Empress by 
Said Pashr,, in his apartments in the Tuileries, we read—that 
when the guests took their seats at table, the Viceroy’s ser- 
vants placel on the lap of each a napkin of ext: 
ric'uness, t.e Corners of each being embroidered with dia- 
montis find fine poste to the extent of about six inches, 
Tho water placed on the table during the dinner had been 
brought from the Nile, 

A uovy of navvies, in the employ of Messrs. Taylor and 


Smith, have commenced sinking a shaft for the pu of 
ascertaining the naturé of the soil and substrata of the site 
of Smithfield, prior to clearing away the earth for the pro- 
posed joolls station under the intended market-place for the 
sale of meat and poultry, and the formation of a railway 
from the line at Coppice-row, and underneath a street, to be 


called New Market-street, to furnish a western approach to 
the said market-place, 

Tus report of the Postmaster-General, just issued, states 
that last yoar an extraordinary case of post-office robbery 
ecccurred, While a letter-carrier was on his round at 
Kelvedon, in Essex, a tame raven seized a money-letter 
which the officer had in his hand, and flew away with it. 
Afwr making a circuit over the town, he alighted, and, be- 
fore he could be prevented, tore the letter into pieces. On 
putting the fragments together, the letter was found to con- 

in a cheque for £30, which was, on a representation of this 
singular incident, renewed, 

New Srave Taaps.—Letters from Cologne mention the 
passage of large bodies of emigrants bound for Antwerp, 


whore they are to be shipped for the Brazils. The papers 
attribute this emigration to South America to the e of 
unscrupulous agents, who deceive the working-classes 

— =) cent promises, in fulfilment of which they find, upon 
arrival, an unhealthy climate, unsparing taskmasters, and 


endless misery. A mercantile house at Antwerp is named as 
being actively engaged in this traffic, and as forwarding 
cargo after cargo of unfortunate Germans across the Atlan- 
tic, to perish in the coffee plantations of San Paolo. 
Incknasep Powre vor tas Pottos.—There has been laid 


before the House of Commons a Bill for giving further powers 
to the county and borough police than those given by the 
Act of 1556, They are to have power to take into custody, 
without a warrant, loose, idle, and disorderly persons whom 
they find disturbing the public peace, or have good cause to 
suspect of having committed or about to commit a felony, 
misdemeanour, or breach of the peace, and persons whom 
they find between sunset and 8 a.m. lying or loitering in any 
highway, yard, or other place, and not giving a satisfactory 
account of themselves. The Bill also gives power to the 
poten to take into custody, without a warrant, any person 
ound committing an indictable offence or misdemeanour ; 
and the owner of the property or his servant or agent may 
detain an offender until the arrival of a constable, as also 
may any person to whom there is offered for sale, &c., pro- 
ye ty with reasonable cause suspected to have been unlaw- 

ully obtawed. Police-constables are to be authorised to 
stop, search, and detain any vessel or any carriage in which 
they have reason to suspect that anything unlawfully ob- 
tained may be found, and also any person reasonably sus- 
pected of having anything unlawfully obtained. 


PLaeus oF Ants.—The people of the island of St. Helena 
are in great trouble. About fourteen years ago a ship from 
Fernando Io, bringing a cargo of lumber, brought also a lot 
of white anta, which have multiplied to such an extent that 
the whole town is being gradually destroyed by their ra > 
‘They invest a house, and in an incredibly short space of C) 
the frames, posta, and, in short, all the woodwork of the 


house, is reduced to & more shell, They do not attack the 
outeide of a Umber, nor do they expose themselves to day- 
licht fora moment, Between one of these haunts and an- 
other, shoald the poute cross an open space, they build a 


perfectly arched covpring, and under it constantly pass and 
repass. The people are becoming Md much alarmed, and 
the town has offered a reward of 5,000 dollars to anyone who 
ean find an exterminator. Wood has been smeared with 
Various substances, but it made no difference : it is the inside, 
not the out, they are after. The black ants seem to do more 
towards suppressing them than an, g else, as the latter 
eat tho white ants; but, , the white outnumber 
the black on the island, thousands to one. Teak and yellow 
pine are the only woods that resist them at all; the former 
is too hard, and tho latter is too sticky for them, Their im- 
plement is augur-sbaped, and the resin chokes it up. The 


people have begun to use iron houses. An iron ch , done 


by | in the —- in the 


THE JESTER 


Apvicz To a Torzrr.—Don’t let your spirits go down. 
Most young fellows, when whiskey is at hand, make rye 


mouths, 

Don’r confide your secrets to an inordinate langher—he 
might “ split.’’ 

18 wild boar is one of the most dreaded animals in nature 
—except the tame bore. 

Tux utter-most parts of the earth are supposed to be the 
parts where there are most women, 

Tux men who deserve, if they do not find, the greatest 
favour among women, are husband-men, 

Ivy a man is murdered by his hired men, should the coroner 
return a verdict of killed by his own hands? 

A RESPECTABLE tleman don’t like to havea heavy charge 
levelled against him—especially if it is in a gun, 

Mosr Truz.—“ This is capital ale,—see how long it keeps 
its head !’’—‘‘ Aye, but consider how soon it es away 
yours.” 

A Movrne Questioy.—Why, in moving from a house, ought 
you to leave the washhand basins behind?—Because they 
are not ewers. 

Aw old man, when dangerously sick, was urged to take 

advice of the physician, but objected, saying, ‘‘he wished to 

die a natural death.”’ 

He who openly tells his friends all that he thinks of them, 

may expect that they will secretly tell his friends much that 

they don’t think of him. 

uEN TO Give In.—A general officer, in speaking of the 
i nce 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Rvssta AyD Potawp.—The of Poland in relatian to 
Russia proves that there is a Nemesis over nations. Poland 
first sinned in the way she now suffers. It is well that alf 
men should know that the Poles were the oppressors of the 
Rassians before the Russians became the oppressors of the 
Poles. The fact is one we may be un 
was so; there was a Polish 


now forgotten, in Russia, and, when she had conquered. 
the R t over them in a most cruel manner, 
For this fact we have the testimony of Macarius and other 
travellers of the seventeenth century. The conflict between 
the twonations was intensified and embittered by the religions 
feeling, which came in to add, on the part of the Poles, 
rancour to rapine. Poland was the tative of the 
Latin or Western Church in the eye of Russi#; while Russia 
represented the Greek or Eastern Church in the eyes of the 
Poles ; and thus the war carried on between the two nations 
became a war of religion as well as of rival power. Poland 
prevailed; and when Poland had prevailed, she ruthlessly 


op) 

DON Porrsr.—It has been generally believed that the 
superiority of London porter is caused by its being made of 
Thames water. This is a very erroneous opinion. The 
Thames water, from its impurity, has been long abandoned 
by the London porter brewers, who use either New River 
water or hard water—chiefly the latter, London is built on 
fine sand and gravel; and about two hundred feet below the 
foundation of the city there is a stratum of clay and chalk, 

























duty of an aide-de-camp when carrying & ge, Oo! 
said, “If your horse is shot, go on foot; if you lose one leg, 
hop on the other; if you lose your head, that’s an end of it 
—you can do nothing without x 

‘Tux arrangements of nature are admirable!’ exclaimed 
a youn lassie, during the late high wind. ‘‘ The same wind 
which disarranges our crinoline, blows dust in the eyes of 
the wicked yonng men who would take advantage of our 
confusion.” Le young lady, that. 
How to Tsut tae Wirwina Horss.—Take a penny, and 
rest it carefully on the thumb-nail of your right-hand, whilst 
you crook your forefinger. A dexterous propulsion of the 
thumb wil! now cause the coin to perform a series of revolu- 
tions in the air. Cry in a loud voice, *‘heads,’’ and if that 
side should come uppermost, you may be assured, if anybody 
has bet you that it wouldn’t, that you have backed the right 
toss.—. 


ne 
HOME HINTS 


Crman Soras, &c.—Those who study a fresh, new C 
to their drawing-rooms or parlours, may renovate their 
damask, cloth, or ehintz coverings by cleaning them occa- 
sionally with bran and flannel. 
Lamp Grass Cuxmenzys.—One who has thoroughly tried the 
experiment of preventing glass chimneys from cracking 
with the heat of the flame, says, “‘ Put the glass chimney in 
lukewarm water, heat to the boiling point, and boil one 
hour; after which, leave it in the water till it cools.” 
Cuitpren's Lixrines.—Where the mother can, without ex- 

se and too much inconvenience, consider the 

likes of her children in a silent way, her kindness will 
induce her to do it; but it must be in a quiet way, or she 
will lead them to too much about the thing, and to 
suppose that she thinks it an important matter. 
¥ you keep try, and mix with their food a sufficient 
quantity of eggshells or chalk, which they eat greedily, they 
will lay twice or thrice as many eggs as before, A well-fed 
fowl is disposed to lay a large number of eggs, but cannot 
do so without the materials of shells, however nourishing in 
other respects her food may be; indeed, a fowl fed on 
and water free from carbonate of lime, and not finding any 

shape of mortar, which they often eat 

ape walls, would lay no eggs at all, with the best possible 
Wh 


Savrves.—If people who have small sums of money to in- 
vest, and who open their eyes and mouths with delight— 
pre ry to opening their purses—whenever a plausible 
romise of 5 or 6 cent. is made to them, as an inducement 

part with their hard-earned savings, would only remember 
the wise apophthegm of the illustrious Wellington, that “a 
high rate of interest is only another name for bad security,” 
they would be saved an immensity both of loss and of sufier- 
ing; and the knaves who borrow other people’s money to 
gamble with, would be deprived of half their chances. 

Inprcations oy THB WeaTuer.—When sea-birds fly out 
oz and far to wag btw may -— 

e contrary, when and, or fly in- 

ward, stormy weather is indicated. When fea, instead 
of spreading over their usual range, seek sheltered places, 
storms may be expected. Dew is an indication of fine wea- 
ther; so is fog; but clearness of the atmosphere near the 
horizon is a sign of ig — =, a the — | 
cutting shi against the sky, wraps aid aroun 
him, spook hearing day is also 8 sign of coming wet, 
—_o——_ 


FAMILY DOCTOR 
Brtive tam Nats.—This is a habit that should be imme- 
diately corrected in children, as, if persisted in for any length 
of time, it permanently deforms the nails. Dipping the finger- 
ends in some bitter tincture will generally prevent children 


from putting them to the mouth t if this fails, as it some- 
tianee erill, each a ought to be encased in a stall 
until the propensity 


Dist w tHe Exz.—Place your forefinger upon the cheek- 
bone, hav: the patient before you ; then draw up the finger, 
and you will probably be able to remove the dirt ; but if this 
will not enable you to get at ft, repeat this operation while 
you have a netting-needle or bodkin placed over the eyelid ; 
this will turn it inside out, and enable you to remove the 
sand, eyelash, &c., with the corner of a fine silk handkerchief. 
As soon as the substance is removed, bathe the eye with cold 
water, and exclude the light for a day. If the inflammation 
is severe, take a p ive and use a refrigerant lotion. 

Trvcruaz ror Tas T'szta.—Take of Florence iris root eight 
ounces, bruised cloves one ounce, am one scruple. 
ut the whole into a & 
bottle, with a quart of rectified spirits of wine. Cork close, 
and agitate it once a day for a fo’ t, itin a warm 
place, About a teaspoonful is sufficient at a time; in this a 
soft toothbrush should be dipped, and then worked into a 
lather on the teeth and . It cleanses the teeth, 





and here is found a most abundant supply of water, which 
is lifted by pumps; hence the superiority by no ‘means lies 
the water used, but i i 








4 exertion and outlay of capital, in 
different parts of the country, but they can all be detected 
by their burnt taste, and bear no comparison to the rich, 
enerous liquor, as is 


full body of the London . This 

well known, is always — out of ne or pewter 
hich impart a finer flavour to the mouth of the drinker 

if glass or earth for this 
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wter pots. port Lon- 
don dover the name otant do not seem to be aware of this 
remarkable fact, as they always drink the liquor from glass 


tumblers. 
——_—_¢—_- 
WONDERFUL THINGS 


How Mvon Mowry THerx 18 1n THE Country.—Thero aro 
i Britain one hundred millions of 
gold coins—soverei aud half-sovereigns. The number of 
i ows :—Crowns, 2,320,027 ; half-crowns, 
37,616,343; florins, 10,000,000; shillings, 112,554,106; six- 
pences, 76,132,578; fourpences, 30,142,034;  threepences, 
,572,437 ; total, 276,237,525 pieces of money. There are five 
hundred millions of pence, halfpence, and farthings doing 
— 4 among us—the total avoirdupois weight being six thou- 
sand tons. 


Tas WonpzEr or THE Brary.—One of the most inconceiv- 
able things in the nature of the brain is, that the organ of 
sensation should in itself be insensible. To cut the brain 
ves no pain, yet in the brain alone resides the er of 

ing pain in any other part of the body. If the nerve 
which leads from it to the injured part be divided, it becomes 
instantly unconscious of suffering. It is only A communi- 
cation with the brain that any kind of sensation 1s produced, 
yet the organ itself is insensible. But there is a circumstance 
more wonderful still. The brain itself may be removed— 
may be cut away down the corpus calasum, without destroy- 
ing life. The animal lives, and performs all its functions 
which are eens Ba simple vitality, but no longer has ® 
mind ; it cannot think or feel ; it requires that the food should 
be pushed into the stomach; once there, it is digested, and 
the animal will thrive and _— We must infer, there- 
fore, from these facts, that the part of the brain, the convolu- 
tions, is simply intended for the exercise of the intellectual 
faculties of exalted kind bestowed on man—the gift of 
reason, 
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GOLDEN TREASURY 
Parrencrz is the strongest of strong drinks, for it kills the 


t Despair. 

Fiowskzs are beautiful thoughts that grow out of the ground 
and seem to talk to us. 

Gtoriovs indeed is the world of God around us, but more 
glorious is the world of God within us. 

Tux universe is a book, and we have only read the first 
page if we have not been out of our own country. 

11088 who walk most are generally healthiest; the road 

of fect health is too narrow for wheels. 
















0 build up strength of mind which apprehends and 
clings to Saul oak, is the highest intellectual 
culture. 





T xz love of the beautiful and true, like the dewdrop in the 
heart of the crystal, remains for ever clear and liquid in the 
inmost shrine of the soul. 

LABOUR. 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labour—all labour is noble and holy. 


Love is the shadow of the morninz, which decreases 05° 
the day advances. Friendship is the shadow of the evening, 
which strengthens with the ae of life, 

To draw for money on those not indebted to you is p! 

a dishonest game of drafts; to leave your card asa 
tute for visits is playing a yy any of cards. 

Lrrrzx faults, no less than great , can hide the light 
of heaven from the soul. Just breathe upon the glasses of 
telescope, and the dew of your breath will shut out all the 
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strengthens the gums, and sweetlens the breath. Apply 





lately arrived there from England, 


up in boxes, 


the tincture in the morning, and before retiring to 
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